*    CHILDREN    *

as to allow lumps of coal to rest on the back of the neck
and shoulders) and pursues her journey to the wall-face,
or as it is called here, the room of work. She then lays
down her basket, into which the coal is rolled, and it is
frequently more than one man can do to lift the burden
on her back. The tugs, or straps, are placed over the fore-
head, and the body bent in a semicircle form in order to
stiffen the arch. Large lumps of coal are then placed on
the neck, and she then commences her journey with her
burden to the pit-bottom, first hanging her lamp to the
cloth crossing her head. In this girl's case, she has first to
travel about 14 fathoms (84 feet) from the wall-face to
the first ladder, which is 18 feet high: leaving the first
ladder, she proceeds along the main road, .probably 5
feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches high, to the second ladder,
18 feet high, and so on to the third and fourth ladders,
till she reaches the pit-bottom, where she casts her load,
varying from 1 cwt. to 1^ cwt.? into a tub. This one
journey is designated a rake; the height ascended and
the distance along the roads added together, exceed the
height of St. Paul's Cathedral; and it not infrequently
happens that the tugs break, and the load falls upon
those females who are following. However incredible it
may be, yet I have taken the evidence of fathers who
have ruptured themselves from straining to lift coal on
their children's backs.'

Even worse off than the mining children were those
working in the metalware trades round Birmingham. We
read:

'The parents of the headers care little about them
except to get their wages to spend in drink. On Saturday
the father and mother have been known to get drunk and
spend in one night nearly or entirely the whole of the
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